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AMERICAN SCENES, TUDOR TO GEORGIAN, 

IN THE ENGLISH LITERARY MIRROR 

I N March 1942 the English Association had to lament the untimely 
death of George Stuart Gordon who had been elected President for that 
year. Soon afterwards his lectures on Anglo-American Literary Relations 
delivered first in 1931 on the Watson Chair Foundation were edited for 
publication by the pious hands of Dr. R. W. Chapman. They exhibit 
Gordon’s fine insight, his felicitous grace of style, and his learning none 
the less impressive because so lightly worn. He dealt, broadly speaking, 
with the growth of American literature from the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, with the relations between Transatlantic and British 
men of letters, and with the visits of English authors to the United States. 

It is only on the last of these topics that this Address will at a few points 
run parallel with Gordon’s work. My survey will be unilateral. It will 
have nothing to say about American writers or their contacts, personal or 
literary, with their opposite numbers in this country. It will try to show 
the significance through four centuries of some of the impressions on 
English literature of Man and Nature in the territory now known as the 
United States and the neighbouring West Indian islands. 

Against the many advantages that Gordon could claim I can set only 
one. His wish to cross the Atlantic was unfulfilled. I have thrice visited 
the States and have lectured on the staff of two of their leading univer¬ 
sities, Columbia and Chicago. 1 have seen the Federal capital when 
President Roosevelt was opening a new session of Congress. The Potomac 
and Washington’s tomb at Mount Vernon are as real to me as the 
Thames and the Nelson Column in Trafalgar Square. 

It is a piece of singular good fortune that America makes its entry by 
name into the earliest phase of Tudor drama. Columbus in search, as he 
thought, of the fabled empire of Cathay landed in the Bahamas in October 
1492, In June 1497 John Cabot, sailing from Bristol with letters patent 
from Henry VII, discovered the coast of Labrador. According to his own 
untrustworthy account, the Florentine Amerigo Vespucci had reached 
the mainland shortly before Cabot. Two of his later voyages in 1499 and 
1501 are better authenticated and he succeeded in having the western 
continent named after iiim. The great Lorraine cartographer Martin 
Waldseemuller published in 1507 the first edition of his Cosmographiae 
Introduction with an accompanying map and globe. He there stated that 
the newly found ‘quarta orbis pars’ had the right to be called America 
because Americus had first discovered it, and he so marked it on his map 
and globe. In the earlier part of 15x7 the first entirely English band of 
£ venturers’ set out on a voyage of discovery to the western lands, but a 
mutinous outbreak brought the enterprise to an ignominious close. 
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Among the venturers was the printer and playwright, John R as ^ e ^> 
as Dr A. W. Reed has shown, referred to this disastrous happening in his 

interlude The Nature of the Four Elements (1519)- In the course o is 
didactic piece Experience gives Studious Desire a geograp^ lecture 
in which, as has recently been proved, Rastell follows Waldseemu ^ 

closely . 1 Thus Experience declares. 

These new lands found lately 
Been called America by cause only 
Americus did first them find. 

He follows Vespucci’s account, included in Waldseemuller’s volume, of 
the conditions in which the inhabitants of these remote districts live. 

Building nor house they have none at all, 

But woods, cots, and caves small; 

No marvel though it be so, 

For they use no manner ot iron 
Neither in tool nor other weapon 
That should help them thereto. 

How far these and other details are founded on observation it is not possible! 
to say but they furnish a picture of the life ot the W estern natives in 1 s 
most primitive phase. For the rest Rastell voices the sentiments of a 

patriotic Tudor Englishman: 

Oh. what a thing had been then 
If they that be Englishmen 
Might have been the first of all 
That there should have taken possession, 

And made first building and habitation, 

A memory perpetual! 

And also what an honourable thing, 

Both to his realm and to the King, 

To have had his dominion extending 

There into so far a ground, 

Which the noble King of late memory, 

The most wise prince, the seventh Henry, 

Caused first for to be found. 

Here Rastell alludes indirectly to Cabot's expedition, but he makes no 
mention of Columbus. He then strikes an evangelizing note: 

And what a great meritorious deed 
It were to have the people instructed 

To live more virtuously, 

And to learn to know ot men the manner, 

And also to know God their Maker, 

Which as yet live all beastly, 

For they neither know God nor the Devil, 

Nor never heard tell of heaven nor hell. 

. see ‘Source*of Rastell’a"Four Elements'’ ', by VMM M. Nugent, in 

March 194a. The spelling in my quotations is modernized. 
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These two strains, the imperialist and the missionary, thus struck at the 
outset, were to be often repeated. 

Rastell was the brother-in-law of Sir Thomas More, who in Utopia , nrst 
published in Latin at Louvain in 1516, makes it clear that he too had 
been influenced by Vespucci’s narratives. More tells Peter Giles that the 
seaman Raphael Hythloday, who gave him ihe account oi Utopia, had 
been a follower of the Florentine adventurer, to whose widespread reputa- 
tion Sir Thomas bears emphatic witness: ‘He joined himself in company 
with Amerike Vespuce, and in the iij last voyages of those iiij that be now 
in print and abroad in every man’s hands, he continued still in his com¬ 
pany, saving that in the last voyage he came not home again with him. 

] iythloday had stayed behind and had travelled 1 1 rough 1 nany lands, 
including the strange country of Utopia, of which on his return he gives 
More the detailed description. 

Then we pass over some sixty or more years till we come, in Richard 
Hakluyt’s prose epic, The Principal Navigations , Voyages , Traffics and 
Discoveries of the English Nation , to the first accounts 01 the u unnoted 
colonization of the district that was to bear the name of Virginia in honour 
of the Queen. She had granted letters patent to Sir Walter Raleigh for 
the discovering and planting oi new lands and he sent out an expedition 
in April 1584, a report o which was made to Sir Walter by one of the 
captains, Arthur Barlow. He draws an idyllic picture of the land and of 
its people. There are ‘many goodly woods full of deer, conies, hares and 
fowl, even in the midst of summer in incredible abundance 5 . In these 
woods are the highest and reddest cedars of the world, pines, cypresses, 
sassafras, and other trees. Grapes grow in such abundance that they 
climb towards the tops of high cedars. The king’s brother came to meet 
them ‘and made all signs of joy and welcome, striking on his head and 
his breast and alter wards on ours to show we were all one. ... We were 
entertained with all love and kindness, and with as much bounty (after 
their manner) as they could possibly devise. We found the people most 
gentle, loving and faithful, void of all guile and treason and such as live 
after the manner of the golden age.’ 

Of the later expeditions to Virginia sent out by Raleigh in 1585, 1586, 
and 1587 the most notable report is that by the famous mathematician 
Thomas Harriot, ‘servant’ to Sir Walter and friend of Marlowe. His 
account, as might be expected, is of a more realistic and practical type 
than Barlow’s, dealing in turn with ‘merchantable commodities’, ‘com¬ 
modities for the sustenance of man’s life’, and ‘commodities for building 
and other necessary uses’. The most signal item is the first mention by an 
Englishman of a herb which is called by the inhabitants ‘Uppowoc’ and by 
the Spaniards ‘Tabacco’. 

The leaves thereof being dried and brought into powder, they use to take the 
fume or smoke thereof, by sucking it through pipes made of clay, into their 
stomach and head . . . whereby their bodies are notably preserved in health, 
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rrripvnm diseases wherewithal we in England are often 
times afflicted."iW. Uppowoe is 

i vnvatrpr-! fired the imagination of contemporary 

poets "penscr doubtless heard of them first-hand from Raleigh when they 
mefat Kilcolman. In justifying to sceptics the existence of his land 
“aerie’ he cites the many great regions lately dtscovered. 

Who ever heard of the Indian Peru? 

Or who in venturous vessel measured 
The Amazon huge river now found true. 

Or fruitfullest Virginia who did ever view? 

fullest’. More explicit .^tailed me Drayton , r0 . 

To the Virginian Voyage, pubhshed m .60^ ^last ^ P^ 

P m"rme US “ £ 5 W echo Barlow’s report Drayton 

urges his countrymen to hold 

e Virginia, 

Earth’s only paradise 
Where Nature hath in store 

Fowl, venison and fish, 

And the fruitfull’st soil, 

Without your toil, 

Three harvests more 
All greater than your wish. 

And the ambitious vine 
Crowns with his purple mass 
The cedar reaching high 
To kiss the sky, 

The cypress, pine, 

And useful sassafi as. 

£5 and 

And as there plenty grows 
Of laurel everywhere, 

Apollo’s sacred tree, 

You may it see 
A poet’s brows 

To crown, that may sing there. 

This conception of the newly dmcovered ^anTeloque^e 

of English statesmanship and ptety buit of E^ghh ,? ainue| 

finds fuller and more striking nnblished final edition of 

Hakluyt’s Voyages just before he wrote his poetic dialogue MmopMus 
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( 1 599 )> between a courtier and a man of letters? The latter upholds 
‘heavenly eloquence’ as the pow’r above pow’rs’, and makes an im¬ 
passioned plea to his countrymen to realize the full value of their precious 
possession of their native speech. But even more pertinent to our subject 

is the prophetic stanza: 

And who fin time) knows whither we may vent 
The treasure of our tongue? To what strange shores 
This gain of our best glory shall be sent, 
enrich unknowing nations with our stores? 

What worlds in th* yet unformed Occident 
May come refin’d with th 1 accents that are ours? 

What is specially striking here is Daniel’s use of the word ‘Occident’, and 
his vision of a great sphere for English speech in the West, for the idea still 
lingered that voyages to America had the Last Indies as their ultimate 
bourne. 

W hen we turn to the dramatists there is, 1 think, more of a problem. 
Sir Walter Raleigh the second, the Oxford Professor, has said that 
‘without the voyagers Marlowe is inconceivable. His imagination is 
wholly preoccupied with the new marvels of the world and his heart 
possessed by the new-found lust of power’. 1 With all respect to the 
twentieth-century bearer of a great name I query this description. It was 
with the marvels of classical antiquity rather than those of the new 
world that Marlowe’s imagination was primarily ‘preoccupied’. 
Tamburlaine dies gazing upon a map and bidding his sons conquer the 
lands outside of his triumphant grasp, it is the map of the continental 
cosmographer Ortelius which is his inspiration. It was not till a year after 
the Second Part of Tamburlaine that Hakluyt’s first edition of The Principal 
Navigations was published, in 1589. In his later association with Harriot 
and Raleigh Marlowe must have heard details at first hand of their over¬ 
seas enterprises. But he never mentions Virginia by name, though 
Faustus may have it in mind when he declares that he will order his 
attendant spirits to 

Search all corners of the new-found world 
For pleasant fruits and princely delicates. 

Nor does Shakespeare mention Virginia, though he brings us closer to it 
than Marlowe. As readers of The Tempest know, the opening scene of the 
play was suggested by the shipwreck, in 1609, on the Bermudas of the ship, 
he Sea-Yenlnre y in which Sir George Somers, Deputy Governor, was 
sailing to the colony now at last firmly settled. An account of the cata¬ 
strophe by Sylvester Jourdain, one of the ship's company, was published 
111 bio, entitled The Discovery of the Barmudas , otherwise called the He of 
Divels, The reference in the play to the ‘still-vexed’ or tempestuous 
‘Bcrmoothes’, and Stephano’s exclamation, on the first sight of Caliban, 

1 Richard Hakluyt’s The Principal Navigations, vol. xii, p. 104 (1905). 
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* , r i ■wri'iin’c tract Caliban can scarcely 

‘Have we devils here? areec ocso J, Ug dam ’ s god Setebos is a 

be other than an anagram o * con ffrj cnt than many that in 

deity of Patagonian ongin. But lecl f* and aftcrwar ds with 

the drunken sailors, Shakespeare Ration. 

between the primitive into what was and is primarily 

Perhaps we read more than was intenaea uuu 

‘good theatre’. | 0 hn Strachey, who had been 

Among the company in th vs . • | > ur i nK the period of nine 

months when the whole v^ant r - in 

made an appheation to P* prescrV ation of Somers and his .associates 

which reached England f VirR ; nia as a fruitful poetic 

Had they been realized, Drayton s visi • 

ground might have been-rilHoWnmS a play is in Eastward Hoe by 
The first mention of Virgi y needv knight. Sir Petronel 

Chapman, Jonson, and ‘ ^ bv sailing thither, and one of his 

Flash, ! s f e S a £ S^awh? d«cribcs the county in glowing phrases 
associates, Captain bcagu , . as Bar i ow an d Drayton had 

done!*thL’Tn kTaargely imaginary) wealth in precious metals and in 
S OoTd "pttifu, there than copper is with us^all 

in gold: and for rubies anddiamonds,JJ° and stick in lhe ir 

X bV ““ ° f eXCel ' e,, , , mutton WM b ° ar " “ 

common .here as our tamest bacon is here: yen,son as mutton. 

_ , r . f i at t u f . crpnes in Eastward Hoe dealing with 

™ CTe •‘‘ctecTvovage^o'virginia, which ends disastrously with a ship- 

the projected voyage to o ’ rr , v,nnrmn In anv case he was 

wreck in the Thames, are The Mask of the Middle Temple and 

Lincoln's Inn presented by me mbm of ^ ^ | lector p alatine . 

in honour of the marriage of Prmc , crossed ‘the Britain 

Here Virginian princes are introduced who nave crossed 

° Cean To do due homage to the sacred nuptials 

Of Love and Beauty, celebrated here. 

civilized order, cries: 

Virginian princes, you must now renounce 
Your superstitious worship of these Suns, 

Subject to cloudy darkenings and descents, 
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And of your fit devotions turn the event 
To this our British Phoebus, whose bright sky 
(Enlighten’d with a Christian piety) 

Is never subject to black error’s night, 

And hath already offer’d heaven’s true light 
To your dark region. 

Of all the inducements that have been offered to forsake paganism for 
true religion none can have been stranger than this presentation of 
James I in the role of the British Phoebus, the earthly representative of 

the Godhead. 

In contrast with such home-bred fancies is the informative account 
based on long and varied personal experience by Captain John Smith in 
The General History of Virginia , Summer Isles and New England (1624). After 
a romantic career in southern and eastern Europe Smith became the 
leading spirit in the expedition which at last in 1606-8 established a 
settled colony in Virginia. Later in 1614 he explored the coastline of the 
territory to the north to which he first gave the name of New England. 
In his General History Smith reports in detail on the natural characteristics 
of Virginia and on the manners, occupations, and religious beliefs of the 
natives, whose chief god is the devil. Though he notes the climatic varia¬ 
tions, he is as enthusiastic as his predecessors about its attractions. In an 
eloquent flight he presents it as ‘ a nurse for soldiers, a practice for mariners, 
a trade for merchants, a reward for the good, and that which is most of a 
a business (most acceptable to God) to bring such poor infidels to the 
knowledge of God and his gospel’. Thus the evangelizing note first 
sounded by Rastell is again predominant. 

In the fifth book of the History Smith describes the Bermudas and 
pictures vividly the astonishment of the company of the Sea-Venture when 
they landed in a region which was ‘to all sea-men no less terrible than an 
enchanted den of Furies and Devils, the most dangerous, unfortunate, and 
forlorn place in the world, but they found it the richest, healthfulest and 
pleasantest they ever saw’. Instead of a succession of seasons ‘there seems 
to be a continual Spring . .. there is no one day throughout the 12 months 
but that in some hour thereof the sun looks singularly and clear upon 
them; for the temperature it is beyond all others admirable’. It is a caprice 
of nomenclature that in tribute to Sir George Somers the land of perpetual 
Spring should have been called The Summer Islands , as in Edmund Waller’s 
poem published in 1645 celebrating a battle between the settlers and 

two stranded whales. There are clear echoes of Smith’s phrases in the 
lines: 


For the kind Spring which but salutes us here 
Inhabits there, and courts them all the year. 
Ripe fruits and blossoms on the same trees live: 
At once they promise what at once they give. 
So sweet the air, so moderate the clime, 

None sickly lives or dies before his time. 
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More distinctively Waller's own is the ptgi aromatic touch in. 

Tobacco is the worst of things which they 
To English landlords, as their tribute, pay. 

Such is the mould that the bless’d tenant feeds 
On precious fruits, and pays his rent in weeds. 

Andrew Marvell had certainly read Waller’s poem when in his verses on 
tive Bermudas he makes the singers in an English boat speak of the huge 
sea-monsters’, and thank God for 

this eternal Spring, 

Which here enamels everything. 

But Marvell had also received first-hand reports about the Bermudas 
when lodging at Eton in 1653 with John Oxenbridge, a Fellow of the 
College, who" had previously been a tutor of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, till 
dispossessed by Laud in 1634. He had then voyaged twice to the Ber- 
,lag but had returned in 164 • It was < >1 into s 11 ■ 111. 1 cl 1 ■ - bom 

religious persecution that Marvell was thinking in the lilies • 

He lands us on a grassy stage, 

Safe from the storms, and prelate’s rage. 

He cast (of which we rather boast) 

The Gospel’s pearl upon our coast, 

And in these rocks for us did frame 
A temple where to sound his name. 

A traveller of a very different type soon afterwards was the girl, later to 
be known as Mrs. Aphra Behn, who voyaged to the West Indies and to 
the neighbouring town of Surinam, then in English possession but after 
the Restoration to become part of Dutch Guiana. Surinam lies just out¬ 
side the territorial confines of my survey, but in her novel, Oroonoko 
688 . Mrs. Behn gives, as far as I know, the first picture (if she is to be 
believed) from personal observation of an aspect of colonial life far le- 
moved from the idyllic presentations of the early voyagers and the poets. 
We are introduced to the life of the plantations where the negro slaves rise 
in revolt against their tyrannical masters. Their leader is the African 
prince, Oroonoko, who had been trapped and sold into slavery where he 
meets again his lovely bride, Imoinda, sharer of the same fate. Mrs. Behn 
purports to tell their story from first-han d knowledge, culminating in 
Imoinda’s death at her husband's hand and his own stoical ; ruu d 
amid tortures at the stake. Whatever element of fact there may be in 
the narrative, Oroonoko and Imoinda are idealized portraits of the noble 
savage’ contrasted w r ith the debased representatives of civilization. The 
novel at once became popular and was the source of Thomas Southerne s 
play, similarly named, which when revived at the Malvern Theatrical 

Festival in the 1930s proved still to have a moving power. 

With the native Indians, as distinguished from the negroes, Mrs. Behn 
describes the planters as living on the friendliest terms, and she pictures 
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them as unspoilt children of nature. 'These people represented to me an 
absolute idea of the first state of innocence before man knew how to sin. 5 
More than a trace of this idealizing vein enters, whether seriously meant 
or not, into Steele and Addison's references to a visit to London in the 
spring of 1710 of four Iroquois chiefs, known as the Emperor of the 
Mohocks and three Indian kings. They were received in audience by 
Queen Anne on 19 April and were afterwards entertained by leading digni¬ 
taries before leaving this country on 8 May. Three days later in No. 1 71 
of the Tatler Steele dilated upon their lofty behaviour towards their land¬ 
lord, an upholsterer, probably the father of Thomas Arne, the musician: 

These just and generous princes, who act according to the dictates of natural 
justice, thought it proper to confer some dignil y upon their landlord before they 
left the house. One of them had been sick during his residence there, and having 
never before been in a bed, had a very great veneration for him who made 
that engine of repose so useful and so necessary in his distress. It was consulted 
among the four princes by what name to dignify his great merits and services. 

They thereupon decided to call him ‘Caradoque, which is the name of 
the strongest fort in their part of the world 5 , and sending for him each of 
them in turn took him by the hand and saluted him by this name. How 
the worthy upholsterer received this singular form of recompense is not 
•recorded. 

Nearly a year later, in No. 50 of the Spectator , 27 April 1711, Addison, 
declaring that he had followed the Indian kings during their visit c a 
whole day together 5 , published an abstract of a journal which he pretends 
one of them had written and left behind by mistake. In this he represents 
how various features of English religious, political, and social life would 
strike a child of nature. It anticipates on a slighter scale Goldsmith’s 
method in The Citizen of the I Vorld. 

Steele and Addison were here almost as far divorced rom reality as 
Chapman with his Virginian kings and priests in the 1613 Inns of Court 
Mask. Very different was to be the case, some twenty years later, of 
George Berkeley. The idealist philosopher had in 1722, according to his 
own account, determined to pass the rest of his days in Bermuda. Probably 
the descriptions by Waller and Marvell had led him to conceive of the 
islands as an earthly paradise. But it was not this fair prospect that 
mainly lured him on. It was the evangelizing zeal which since Rastelhs 
first reference to America had been so dominant a note. And this with 
Berkeley had a double object: 

The reformation o manners among the English in our Western plantations, 
and the propagation of the Gospel among the American savages, are two points 
of high moment. The natural way of doing this is by founding a college or 
seminary in some convenient part of the West Indies, where the English youth 
of our plant ations may be educated in such sort as to supply their churches with 
pastors of good morals and good learning—a thing (God knows) much wanted. 
In the same seminary a number of young American savages may also be 
educated till they have taken the degree o Master of Arts. 
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! a September 1728 he set sail, with the promise of a parliamentary grant 
of £20,000 for the establishment of the college which Walpole was deter¬ 
mined to frustrate. 

In January 1729 he arrived at Newport in Rhode Island and in that 
colony he remained three years. The vision of the Bermuda College 
gradually faded, but it was on Rhode Island that Berkeley wrote the most 
attractive of his works, the seven dialogues entitled Mciphron. With their 
philosophic significance we are not now concerned. But in their setting 
thev bear marks of the neighbourhood in which they were composed. 
Thus at the beginning of the second dialogue ‘we went down to a beach, 
about half a mile off; where we walked on the smooth sand, with the ocean 
on one hand, and on the other wild broken rocks intermixed with shady 
trees and springs of water, till the sun began to be weary 5 . And the 
opening of the fifth dialogue is delayed by the incursion of half a dozen 
fox-hunting country squires, who after the fashion of their English proto¬ 
types ‘passed the afternoon in a loud rustic mirth, gave proof of their 
religion and loyalty by the healths they drank, talked of hounds and 

horses, elections and country fairs . 

With Berkeley a prolonged phase of the American scene in English eyes 
comes to a close. Henceforward the native Indians in their state of nature 
and their atmosphere of perpetual spring pass into the background. And 
the evangelizing note which had been dominant since it had been first 
sounded by Rastell two centuries ago became muted in an age which 
frowned upon ‘enthusiasm'. Political and commercial causes o riction 
were rapidly coming to the forefront between the home government an 
the colonies. When George III came to the throne they numbered 
thirteen. In the south to Virginia there had been added the two Carolinas 
and Georgia; in the north New England included Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, and New Hampshire; between lay the middle 
States, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland. 

The rights and wrongs of the measures that led to the Revolutionary 
War and to the Declaration of Independence on 4 July 1776 belong to 
the historian’s province. My concern now is with their impact on our 
literature. Has there ever been a more striking and abrupt transition 
from the voyagers’ narratives, the poems, plays, and omances, linked 
together almost like a chain, in which America had hitherto been re¬ 
flected in this country, to the stately oratory and political philosSp^N 

Burke and Chatham ? fJHrUJLll^r 

I am aware that recently some shadows have fallen over the ^gure 0 

Burke. A distinguished member of this Association, Sir I T lip Magnus, 

has exhibited some of his financial transactions in a dubious light, n 

eminent man of letters, Mr. G. M. Young, lecturing on him a, a master 

mind’, made one wonder how far he could claim such a title. 

reads Bolingbroke?’ asked Burke. Will some future critic s question bt, 

‘Who now reads Burke?’ ? It is true, of course, also that the distinctio 
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between taxation of the colonies for revenue and the levying of com- 
mercial duties which was fundamental in his and Chatham’s eyes has lost 
its significance to-day. But to me at any rate Burke’s two speeches on 
America in their maxims of general and permanent application enshrme 

the quintessence of political wisdom. 

If intemperately, unwisely, fatally you sophisticate and poison the veiy 
source of government, by urging subtle deductions and consequences, odious 
to those you govern, from the unlimited and illimitable nature of supreme 
sovereignty, you will teach them by these means to call that sovereignty itself 
in question. When you drive him hard, the boar will surely turn upon the 

hunters. 

My hold of the colonies is in the close affection which grows from common 
names, from kindred blood, from similar privileges, and equal protection. 
These are ties which, though light as air, are as strong as links oi iron. 

Do not dream that your letters oi office, and your instructions, and your 
suspending clauses, are the things that hold together the great contexture of 
the mysterious whole. ... It is the spirit of the English Constitution which, 
infused through the mighty mass, pervades, feeds, unites, invigorates, vivifies 
every part of the empire, even down to the minutest member. 

‘The great contexture of the mysterious whole.’ Those are the keywords 
to Burke’s conception of a State, an Empire, as a spiritual, mystical body, 
not a mechanical cong-omeration of its individual units but an organic, 

vitalizing whole. 

If there are any who distrust political philosophers they may give more 
willing ear to the ‘elder statesman’, Lord Chatham. On 30 May 1777 ? 
moving an address to the Crown to stop hostilities in America, he spoke 
in what now seems a prophetic strain, an anticipation of General Eisen¬ 
hower’s role to-day: 

You have been three years teaching them the art of war; they are apt scholars, 
and I will venture to tell your Lordships that the American gentry will make 
officers enough, fit to command the troops of all the European powers. What 
you have sent there are too many to make peace, too few to make war. If you 
conquer them, what then? You cannot make them respect you; you cannot 
make them wear your cloth; you will plant an invincible hatred in their breasts 
against you. 

Six months after this speech of Chatham the surrender of General 
Burgoyne on 19 October at Saratoga was the turning-point of the war, 
though it dragged on till the capitulation of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown 
on 19 October 1781. 

In his play The Devil's Disciple Bernard Shaw has given a vivid apolo¬ 
getic delineation of Burgoyne, soldier and dramatist, with his ‘fastidious 
delicacy of sentiment, his fine spirit and humanity’, contrasted with the 
eighteenth-century ‘Colonel Blimp’, Major Swindon, who asks Richard 
Dudgeon, posing as the Presbyterian minister, Anderson, ‘Do you mean 
to deny that you are a rebel?’ 
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Richard: I am an American, sir. 

Swindon-. What do you expect me to think of that speech, Mr. Anderson. 

Richard-. I never expect a soldier to think. . . 

Burgoyne is boundlessly delighted by this speech, which almost reconciles him to the loss 

of America. 

I heard this typically Shavian quip for the 1 11 !'>n ^ 

in New York, where the play was presented by t ie A aerican Theatre 

Guild to an appreciative audience. 

The ratification of the Federal Constitution in 1789 and the election of 
Washington as the first President were the prelude to ihai ' 'inn > 
rapid spread of the new republic to the west and to the south, by whic 
the thirteen States were multiplied to forty-eight. But for half a century, 
though Washington Irving and enimore Cooper became popular on this 
side of the Atlantic, our own literature bore little direct impress of the 

\ J | j ^ * J i / j j S CC 1 ! C ■ 

In 1794 Coleridge and Southey, with the two Fricker sisters to whom 
they were engaged, cherished for a time the visionary scheme of ‘Pantiso- 
cracy’, a settlement on the banks of the Susquehanna river in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, where their days were to be divided between labour to provide 
food and intellectual intercourse. It was a socialist dream, without any¬ 
thing of the missionary fervour which had inspired Berkeley’s project of a 
Bermudas college. And frankly material were some of 1 1 1 < ■ m < > 11 v< ■ w 1 n < <. 
drew to the United States from the 1830s onwards the visiting rnen.otl 
letters to whom we mainly owe our Victorian pictures of American 

scenes. . n 

When Captain Marryat left Liverpool for New York on 3 April 1837, 

his professed, and in part true, object was to ascertain what might be the 
effects produced upon the English character and temperament by differ¬ 
ences of climate, circumstances, and form of government. But he also 

hoped to further the establishment in the U.S.A. of international \ ng t, 

and he made literary capital out of his tour soon after his return to England 
by publishing in 1839 his Diary in America in two parts, each in three 
volumes. He began by stressing the fact that the Americans were not 
yet ‘in the true sense of the word a nation. Not only are the populations 
of the various States distinct but those of the cities’. He shows keen it 
somewhat acid gifts of observation in distinguishing the characteristics 
of New York and Boston, Philadelphia and Washington. The descriptive 
passages of the Diary, as might be expected from the author of Peter 
Simple and Midshipman Easy, have verve and colour and even alter a 
century of momentous changes are well worth reading. It is notewort y 
that Marryat found the same difference in the attitude of the whites to the 
native Indians and the negroes that Mrs. Behn had recorded in Oroonoko. 
‘It is remarkable, that although the Americans treat the negro 
contumely they have a respect for the red Indian: a well-educated halt- 
bred Indian is not debarred from entering into Society, indeed they are 
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generally received with great attention.’ Marryat was astonished to find 
that the free negroes, however intelligent and well behaved, were even 
worse off in the northern and eastern than in the Slave States. 

They are deprived of their rights as citizens. ... In fact in the United States, 
a ne^ro, from his colour, and I believe his colour alone, is a degraded being. 
Is not this extraordinary, in a land which professes universal libei y, equality, 
and the rights of man? In England this is not the case. Nor indeed is it the case 
in the Slave States, where I have frequently seen a lady in a public conveyance 
with her negress sitting by her and no objection has been raised by the other 
parties in the coach; but in the Free States a man of colour is not admitted 

into a stage coach. 

Such a passage cannot have found favour, especially in the New England 
States. But still greater resentment was aroused by some ol Marryat’s 
political observations. He acknowledged that democracy was the form of 
government best suited to the present conditions of America , but contrasted a 
democracy, the rule of ‘the majority, who are as often wrong as right’, 
with ‘a republic ruled by the most enlightened and capable’, and claimed 
that monarchical England was much more republican in her institutions 
than America. 

And wounding to American susceptibilities in perhaps their tenderest spot 
was the mockery of his account of the New York celebrations on 4 July 1837 
of the sixty-first anniversary of the Declaration of Independence. He 
represents it as a drunken saturnalia. There is something grand in the 
idea of a national intoxication. ... A staggering individual is a laughable 
and sometimes, a disgusting spectacle; but the whole of a vast continent 
reeling, offering a holocaust of its brains for mercies vouchsafed, is an 
appropriate tribute of gratitude for the rights of equality and the levelling 
spirit of their institutions.’ 

On 3 January 1842 a greater novelist than Marryat set sail for America 
and was enthusiastically welcomed. It was characteristic of Charles 
Dickens that soon after his arrival, at banquets held in his honour in 
Boston, Hartford, and New York, he inveighed with increasing bitterness 
against the abuses due to the lack of international copyright. Though his 
diatribes fanned rather than cooled the popular fervour concerning his 
visit, they led to outrageous attacks upon him, especially in disreputable 
newspapers, which help to account for the pungent and provocative tone 
of his American Notes published soon after his return to England on 1 July. 
It is true that Dickens in his concluding remarks stated that the Americans 
‘are by nature frank, brave, cordial, hospitable, and affectionate’, but 
he added that these qualities are sadly sapped and blighted in their 
growth among the mass. He is eloquent on the charms of Cincinnati and 
Westpoint and rises to lyrical ecstasy over ‘the tremendous spectacle’ of 
Niagara. But he made mock of the sermons and lectures to which the 
ladies of Boston, the hub of American culture, flocked in crowds. The 
peculiar province of the Pulpit in New England . . „ would appear to be 
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the denouncement of all innocent and rational amusements. . . . With 
regard to the other means of excitement, the Lecture, it has at least the 
merit of being always new. One lecture treat|s!]SO quickly on. the. 

another, that none are remembered.’ 

In his description of New York he enlarges on the misery of the wretches 

confined in the Tombs prison. But this pales beside the harrowing picture 
of the horrors of lifelong solitary confinement in the Philadelphia 
Penitentiary. The Federal Capital Washington is introduced as the 
headquarters of tobacco-tinctured saliva’. Instead of the City of Magni¬ 
ficent Distances Dickens dubs it the City of Magnificent Intentions. 

Spacious avenues that begin in nothing and lead nowhere: streets mile-long 
that only want houses, roads and inhabitants; public buildings that need but 
a public to be complete; and ornaments of great thoroughfares, which only 
lack great thoroughfares to ornament—are the leading features. . . . ouch as it 

is, it is likely to remain. 

If only Dickens could revisit it to-day and see its thronged avenues and 
the sunlit beauty of its classic white marble buildings! During his stay in 
Washington he visited the two Houses of Congress almost every day, wit 
the result that he drew up a virulent indictment of the members, especially 
of the Lower House, which was quite unjustifiable -from 1 his intp^r^pB 
knowledge. No less unbalanced was his attack on the American licentitnisL: 
Press’. On the other hand it was all to the good that the humanitarian 
fervour of Dickens should be roused to white heat by the spectacle of the 
brutalities of negro slavery. In striking contrast is his picture of an I ndian 
chief whom he met on a steamboat on the way to Louisville. Far from 
having an ‘untutored mind’ he spoke English perfectly well and was an 
enthusiast for Scott’s poetry. He was, says Dickens, ‘as stately and com¬ 
plete a gentleman of Nature’s making as ever I beheld; and moved among 
the people in the boat, another kind of being’. Here once more in an 
unexpected connexion the noble savage reappears, and the emphasis on 
his superiority to his fellow passengers must have been an additiona 

irritant to American readers of the Notes. . 

Nor was this all. Dickens went out of his way to introduce into his next 

novel, Martin Chuzzlewit (1840), a number of episodes based on all that he 

had seen or imagined of the worst sides of American life. In particular 

he sought to expose their vaunted ‘moral sense’ as merely a cloak tor 

hypocrisy and double-dealing. It is highly to the credit ot what In- himself 

called ‘the national generosity and magnanimity’ that on his secon visi 

to the United States twenty-five years afterwards he received the warmest 

of welcomes. And on his part he publicly testified to the amazing ch anges, 

moral, physical, and social, that had taken place in t ie interval, ihe 

,-eatest of these, and the one that must have gone most deeply home to 

Dickens, was the abolition of slavery after the victory of the North in the 

Civil War early in 1865. . , , . 0 a 

Meanwhile the other chief Victorian novelist had in 1853 4 and 55 
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during two lecture-tours seen many both of the Free and Slave States 
during what were to be the last years of the old regime. When Thackeray 
as a sequel to his visits laid the scene o! his next novel, The Virginians , for 
the most part in America, he was personally better advised than Dickens 
when he chose the Revolutionary period rather than the contemporary 
epoch as his background. And the fortunes of the descendants of Colonel 
Esmond and George Warrington will always be of interest, even though 
Thackeray's pen could not recapture the full brilliance of his greatest 
historical novel. But for our present purpose, whicl 1 is concerned only with 
the results of first-hand contemporary observation, The Virginians , without 
disrespect to its author, may be left out of account. 


Gordon lias noted that these Victorian visitors failed to recognize 
America's Vast and proper task, which was the taming of a continent'. 
I would add that they had also shown little appreciation of the great 
American achievement, in the sphere of government, by devising a novel 
form of constitution. It was static where the English was flexible; it 
separated rigidly the executive, legislative, and judicial functions; it 
reserved for the individual States all powers not specifically allocated to 
the Federal Government. Whatever its drawbacks it has proved equal 
to the task of bringing the vast territories between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific into a political unit and of commanding devoted allegiance. It is 
remarkable that the first Englishman, so far as I know, to recognize this 
explicitly was not a politician or a lawyer but a poet and man of letters— 
Matthew Arnold. Before visiting the States in 1885 Arnold had written 
what lie called A word about America 5 . To this he afterwards added 
A Word More 3 which contains he following candid admission; 

The more I saw of America, the more I found myself led to treat ‘institutions’ 
with increased respect. When I went to the United States I had never seen 
-people with institutions which seemed expressly and thoroughly suited to it. 
I had not properly appreciated the 1 >enefits proceeding from this cause. ... As 
one watches the play of their institutions, the image suggests itself to one’s mind 
of a man in a suit of clothes which fits him to perfection, leaving all his move¬ 
ments unimpeded and easy. It is loose where it ought to be loose, and it sits 
close where its sitting close is an advantage. 

This passage seems to me of greater significance than the criticism of 

various aspects of ‘Civilization in the United States’ which followed in a 
later essay. 


The institutions which had won the appreciation of Arnold were a few 

years later, m 1888, to be analysed and expounded in detail by James 

Bryce m his classic work, The American Commonwealth. It is an inspi ine 

thought that the man who in his younger days had traced the growth and 

fall of the Holy Roman Empire should, as the fruit of three visits to the 

United States, have been able to being his exceptional historical powers 

to the illumination of the workings of the democratic scheme of govern¬ 
ment in the New World. govern 
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■ Rupert Brooke had read his Bryce before he visited the United States 
in i o i q he could have stood up to the utMwhoin he met on the liner, 
and 9 who after telling him, ‘You’ll never understand America’, asked, 
‘Would you like to hear me recite to you the Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence?’, and did. But the letters which Brooke wrote from New York 
and Boston, before going on to (Canada, for publication in The Westminster 
Gazette, showed little interest in American institutions. They are rst-rate 
journalism, hitting off American personal and social characteristics 
somewhat after the fashion of Marryat’s Diary, though with a keener 
epigrammatic edge. Thus he observes that ‘the American by race walks 
better than we; more freely, with a taking swing and almost with grace. 
How much of this is due to living in a democracy, and how much to 
wearing no braces, it is very difficult to determine.’ He describes the 
‘drummers’ or commercial travellers by wh m Si la nn i, u m ns 

hotel. 


These people are for ever sending off and receiving telegrams, messages and 
cablegrams; they are continually telephoning; stenographers are in waiting 
to record their Inspirations. In the intervals of activity they relapse into a 
curious trance, husbanding their vitality for the next crisis. ... All day there 
are numbers of them sitting, immote and vacant, in rows and circles on e 
uird chairs in the hall. They are never smoking, never reading a paper, never 
even chewing. The expressions of their faces never change. 

Brooke’s insight goes deeper when he crosses the border into Canada, 

but there I cannot follow him now. ,, T p 

I return to New York, where in the autumn ol 1935 1 heard Mr. J. B. 

Priestley give a talk to a class of Columbia University students. He was on 
his way to the ranch in Arizona, last of the forty-eight States to be incor¬ 
porated, where he spent some winters with Ins family and which forms tie 
background to his remarkable work, Midnight in the Desert UM?)- j 1 1 
he presents views of an America older than was discovered by the Tudors 
and more modern than was visited by the Victorians. On the one hand, 
there is the remote, self-centred, artificial life oi Hollywood: 


In Europe when you have agreed to work in films J youmerely take a ceitam 
route every morning from your own front door. But m America, you cross the 
continent and go to Hollywood. ... Once there, alter crossing mountains 
deserts, you must get into films, stay in films, or perish. You are, as it were, 
wrecked on an island that does nothing but make films. 

Contrast with this feverish existence the primeval, eternal realities of 


the Arizona country: 

The New World! It seemed to me the oldest country I had ever seen, the 
real antique land, fin,, consin to the moon. Man had baantaru such a « 
limr that his arrival had not yet been acknowledged. . . . There is no i . y 
lice because history is too recent. This country is geology by day and astronomy 
at night. It offers a broad view of what is happening generally in the solai 

system, with no particular reference to Man. 

/ 
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Of all the marvels in the Arizona landscape it is the Grand Canyon, the 
chasm 280 miles long and in parts a mile deep, that rouses Mr. Priestley 
to an ecstasy that outdoes that of Dickens at Niagara. 

It is not a show place, a beauty spot, but a revelation. . . . The Colorado 
River made it, but you feel when you are there that God gave the Colorado 
River its instructions. It is all Beethoven's nine symphonies in stone and magic 
light. ... If 1 were an American, I should make my remembrance of it the 
final test oi men, art and policies. I should ask myself: s this good enough to 
exist in the same country as the Canyon? 

The answer to that question is to-day being worked out in conditions 
which could not have been foreseen when the words were written. As 
Mr. Churchill said when receiving his honorary degree at Harvard on 
6 September 1942, 'You cannot stop. . . . We have now reached a point 
in the journey where there can be no pause. We must go on, 1 I venture 
to think that in envisaging the future it is not without advantage and 
inspiration to look back, as we have been doing, upon the American 
scenes reflected in the English mirror through four centuries. In the 
earliest mention of the new-found lands in our literature Rastell’s aspira¬ 
tion was for Henry VIll’s dominion to be extended there. How this was 
realized under his successors, and in what glowing pages the epic process 
was chronicled, we have seen. Even in the discontents that arose between 
the mother country and the eighteenth-century colonies and their disas¬ 
trous sequel English oratory found its most potent source. Then during 
periods of political alienation our Victorian novelists and essayists visited 
the States and drew material thence for their pens. In the last half- 
century, with closer social relations, there has been a more understanding 
interpretation by English visitors of what the Americans like to call their 
'way of life’. Thus by that ‘power of words’ of which Daniel had sung 
England and America have remained linked across three thousand miles 
of ocean, and in despite of repeated excursions and alarums on the inter¬ 
national stage. It was on this foundation that in another striking passage 
of his Harvard speech Mr. Churchill foresaw a renewal of political union 
after a different pattern from the single sovereignty, the only formula 
envisaged by Burke and Chatham. 1 his gift of a common tongue is a 
priceless inheritance and it may well some clay become the foundation ol 
a common citizenship. I like to think of British and Americans moving 

about freely over each other’s wide estates with hardly a sense of being 
foreigners to one another.’ 

This (as it may prove) prophetic utterance of the British Prime Minister 
Sbefore the University of Emerson, Longfellow, and Lowell, and of which 
President Roosevelt is a graduate, may well serve to close this series of 
American scenes in the English literary mirror and keep us expectantly 
keyed up to watch for those to be reflected there in the days to come. 
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